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B LIM! The navy’s bustin' up Gridiron Reef!" said 
Flotsam, son of a life saver. 

And “Listen to Quin!" said Jetsam, of the same 
age and service, admiringly. “Bctter'n a lectric foghorn 
and patent explosive detonator rolled in one. Quin is!" 

Simultaneously came the thr-rump of one of the big 
turret guns of the North Atlantic squadron, making 
premature Fourth of July on Barnegat Beach, of spring 
maneuvers and the attempted destruction of the mur¬ 
derous Gridiron that Ships Bottom Life Saving Station 
was set to guard, and the shriek of an electric siren, and 
then the roar of explosion, and the excited braying of a 
burro, in prolonged emulation of the triplicate din. 

“Whatever’s got into that donk now?" the big voice 
of Captain Jem Casco came booming across the sands 
from Ships Bottom's little, white-painted, red-roofed 
station, to the dunes where the two boys forgathered 
with their boon comrade, the little, long-eared burro. 
“Wen beauty was handed out," the big life saver went 
on, “Quin was sure bchin' the door; but he made up on 
voice. Cain't you two sojerers choke him off?" 

It was not the first time the little burro had given 
the long-suffering crew of Ships Bottom proof of his 
leather-lunged capacity. As a matter of fact, they had 
had much to endure from Quin’s eternal, and generally 
nocturnal, complaints since he first landed on Barnegat, 
sole survivor of an Andean cattleship, via a disastrous 
storm cycle that bore his name, just when Ships Bot¬ 
tom, through the grim joking of the Gridiron, stood 
sorely in need of a mascot. The little derelict promptly 
elected himself to fill the vacant berth. Thenceforth he 
belonged to Ships Bottom, and the big life savers named 
him, as they had Flotsam and Jetsam, for purposes of 
identification, and voted him a pension and a home. 

“Though why, in Heaven’s name, it’s hard to tell!" 
as Big Jem Casco ponderously speculated. “It’s not 
for his winnin' ways, nor his looks, nor yet his voice 
that 'ud do for the foghorn out on the Grid. It must i>e 
for the troubles that donk's been through—an’ is in, 
along o’ them two chums he’s picked." 


INDEED, he was no hero of the Life Raving Service, 
1 was Equinox, or rather Quin; though the Brothers 
of the Trinity—the Navy, the Revenue, and the Life— 
came later to pay him high honor. Rather a shirker of 
work, unfaithful, a trouble hunter, filled to his hairy 
ears with qualities that would make an outcast of any 
mere man, he viewed with puzzled amusement the big, 
mahogany-faced, hard-working boatmen who spent 
their lives saving wet folk from the sea; folk who for¬ 
got to thank them, or fought to be let alone, when first 
aid measures were applied. 

What these things meant he did not know, nor yet 
the great, wooden-walled ships that flung themselves 
on the Gridiron reefs, strewing the beach with largesse 
of fruit and stuff for which he fought with the beach¬ 


combers and ground sharks. One other thing puzzled 
him,—some strange creature, far out on the Gridiron, 
who lifted up his voice in deep-throated braying in 
rivalry of Quin whenever the coast fog fell, and terrified 
liners fled seaward from the longshore smother, and the 
life saving crew went forth on expeditions with sand 
wagon and breeches buoy, rocket and Coston light, 
with the little Andean burro solemnly umpiring that 
queer game in which men lost their lives and ships their 
charters. 

But for companionship and comprehension Quin 
turned to Flotsam and Jetsam; for the burro was bom 
enduring. They at least did not look on him as a living 
joke, as though his shaggy hide and solemn, graving 
head did not contain possibilities of finer feeling, ro¬ 
mance, and affection. In their company was always 
feasting and frequently flight. But whether they stood 
by or abandoned him, there was always serious work at 
hand. And some (Lay, when the tide was low and the 
coast clear of sharks, with them he would investigate 
and have it out with that other homesick burro out on 
the reefsL In the meantime, with shaggy head and tail 
upended, feet braced in the sand all four ways of the 
compass, Quin was for the moment apparently bent on 
proving once for all that foghorns and naval squad¬ 
rons might come and go; but that in the matter of 
voice none could outclass him—leastwise not in his own 
bailiwick. 

“I should think Ouin’d be mos’ wore out. Seems like 
he knows what the navy came for, the way he's been 
talkin’ 'bout it these three days. Shucks! Le' go my 
hair: my head ain't carrots," Flotsam said to the 
nuzzling Equinox, who suddenly subsided, and thrust 
a shaggy head and wagging ears between the pair. 

TT was all of three days that the practice squadron of 

two or three viperish looking torpedolxwts, a couple 
of cruisers, and some battleships (twenty thousand 
tonnets which could shoot fifteen miles and bowl over a 
church) had been prowling around the Gridiron’s terri¬ 
ble parallels of reefs and shoals, stretching funnelwise 
into the sea, and long a menace to coastwise craft on 
this, one of the worst stretches of the Atlantic seaboard, 
—three days of boat racing and target shooting, trying 
out various forms of destruction devised by twentieth 
century civilization. Now with the revenue cutter 
Onondaga, the “Guardian Angel" beloved of the coast, 
planting dynamite and Land wires on the rocks for the 
final blast, and Ships Bottom's new hydroplane circling 
the air, sea and sky craft were leagued for its destruc¬ 
tion, with dynamite, aerial bombs, and torpedos,—van¬ 
dalism that filled Flotsam and Jetsam with despair. 

As a matter of fact. Fate was only setting the scene 
for a spectacular marine drama; only the star perform¬ 
ers, wriggling their toes in the sand, and wagging their 
ears, had not yet got their cue. 


“Where's the use of growin' up to l>e 
life savers when there ain’t no place left 
to get wrecked?" said Jetsam dolefully. 

“‘Tain’t no use anyhow, that ding ole 
reef, sence the wireless ’n’ the 'lectric fog¬ 
horn warns the hookers off 'fore they can 
come in," said Flotsam, each according to 
nature. And “Le’s make a hyderplanc," 
said Flotsam, apropos of nothing at all, 
except that the mechanical, man-carrying, 
skip-the-water craft was the latest addi¬ 
tion to the Bamegat lieach apparatus of 
these degenerate times that they had seen. 

The combined qualities of the hydro 
plane appealed to the pair of adventurers 
of a dozen and two years; whose general 
trend of mind and mischievousness was the 
same, like their own abbreviated, bare, and 
sunburnt legs. The “hydro" part of the new marine 
monster presented no difficulties of construction, l>eyond 
personal hazard in the way of a couple of “borrowed" 
clamming skiffs and a few planks, to nautical geniuses 
like Flotsam and Jetsam, toiling manfully on the land¬ 
ward side of the forty-mile sand strip that guarded the 
reaches of Bamegat Bay, adjacent to Ships Bottom 
Station and the inlet. 


■>^ATURAL-BORN boat builders they were; but, 
like boys, accustomed to do one thing at a time. 
It was only when the pontoon was finished and floated 
in the inlet that they realized they had on hand nothing 
more than a waterlogged catamaran that would take 
the derrick of one of the visiting warships to hoist out 
of the water, to say nothing about flying. 

“She ain't even got motion power!" said Jetsam, dis¬ 
gusted with their lack of foresight. 

“What's the matter with Quin?" said Flotsam, who 
had a way of making the best of things, looking up at 
the sleepy head nodding between them, awaiting the 
boys' imagination. 

“I don'no what we c'n do with him," said Jetsam 
dubiously. “’Sides, it's whitenin' up to east'ard thick. 
Murk's cornin' is ag’in the land breeze." 

“Reg'lar blankcter," Flotsam agreed, with a sailor's 
wisdom of fogs, wise to these latitudes. 

All their brief lives the boys had lived on the Bar¬ 
negat coast, and knew it like a l>ook. 

“You three pirates from Borneo lietter look out for that 
fool catamaran!" Casco's warning came booming across 
the sands. “You'll lose her through the inlet, this wind; 
then where'll ye l>e?" 

“Le's be pirates," Flotsam said, grasping at the 
thought. “Le's kidnap Quin, an' carry him off to sea, 
an' hold him for ransom—" 

“An' write Black Hand letters, an' cut off one of his 
ears once in awhile, an' send 'em to Ships Bottom to 
show we mean business," said Jetsam. “Say, Sam, 
ain't that the old Gridiron foghorn braying again? 
Sounds like them navy ships're gettin' ready to give 
them far-out rocks one more blast, an' then quit for the 
night." 

“Gee! If we could on'y work out to 'em in the 
smother, an' take 'em by storm, an' force 'em over the 
side!" Flotsam said, glancing at the uneasy fleet. 

Out at sea the big warships, lined up, bows shoreward 
to wind and tide, were fast becoming slanty blurs. 
Closer in. on the far side of Gridiron Reef, the revenue 
cutter was having trouble sett ing off her final charge of 
dynamite, and a reconnoitering torpedol/oat was fuss¬ 
ing round on the same side of the rocks, eager to lend a 
hand—or a torpedo. 

But Flotsam and Jetsam were not bothered with 
maneuvers already become too familiar. The trend of 
the wind and the tide and Casco’s warning had suggested 
a substitute “motion power" in the shape of an old cot¬ 
ton umbrella, relic of some feminine wreck, left un¬ 
guarded. Mounted on the catamaran's bow, and its 
ribs stayed down, it made a first-class round sail—and 
all the work of a few minutes to such expert hands. 

But Quin was a different matter. The bueancers 
did not need him particularly: but he was handy for 
“ballast. ” Besides, for some esoteric reason of his own, 
the burro balked on going to sea. Neither Flotsam no - 
Jetsam nor Quin, not one of the precious three of a 
kind, ever dreamed that the safety of the entire North 
Atlantic squadron, men, money, and guns,—twenty 
million dollars’ worth of battleships, including the On¬ 
ondaga, R. C..—depended on this whim of two boys and 
the lerlium quid in the shape of Quin. 


/VS they were arguing the matter out on the deck of 
the pontoon the double catastrophe happened. 
The struggles of the victim, the swift current of the 
inlet, and the pull of the open umbrella combined to 
slip the catamaran from her moorings, an old oar stuck 
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in the sand. Before the boarding party realized it the 
light-lying craft was whirling out of the cut into the 
fogbound Atlantic. 

At tin same time that the cutter outside managed 
to touch off the mine, the long finger of rock with the 
electric siren, farthest out of the Gridiron reef, went up 
with a roar of dynamite, and the automatic braying 
ceased. But just before—a second too late to lieat the 
blast—the destroyer launched a torpedo. Now out 
into the smoke where the rocks had l>een an ominous 
black form wriggled onward, as the all-enshrouding 
vapor swept in over the sea. blotting out a man's hand 
liefore his face. A loaded Whitehead torpedo was loose 
in the fairway, in a "Bamegat blanket,” the worst kind 
of black, blinding fog, with the foghorn silenced and 
only two lioys, white to the gills but unafraid, and a 
donkey, knew! 

Quick as chain lightning to sec things, those Bamegat 
boys were, or they wouldn't have spotted the runaway 
torpedo when it passed the blown-up reef. The revenue 
cutler and the torpcdo!>oat on the other side of the reef 
could not see that it had missed: but Flotsam ami Jet¬ 
sam, unblinded by the smoke, had a clear view. They 
both saw and understood. 

“That destroyer lammed out her Whitehead when 
the rev'noo bloived the rix'ks I liet they lxith think 
they blowed ’em 1 Let ’er slide, Sam 1 We got to go 
now—we got to get that ole warhead!" they panted 
in chorus. 

They let the catamaran “slide,” once it got started, 
not even bothering*about the steering oar. They could 
work her port and starboard a bit with the umbrella, 


purpose,—a desperate purpose, the mere thought of 
which might well have appalled any living lxrachman. 

They dared not stop to alarm the life savers if they 
could. They knew the catamaran was headed straight 
for the wandering warhead; but there was no telling 
whether in that fog they or the Ships Bottom crew 
could pick up its course again. Groping aimlessly in 
that smother might mean destruction for any l>oat. 
Time pressed, and the 1h.vs knew they were “it.” 

“We got to get her an’ hang on an' holler, 'fore some 
o' them war junks rams her.” Little Flotsam gripped 
his pluck in lxith grimy hands. “The squad don’t 
know where it'sa»—this muck, with the foghorn busted.” 

"Not one o' them light ships knows she's loose, looks 
like: on'y us,” Jetsam whisjiered. “She’s goin' some, 
Sam; wheelin' it like that warhead. Don't you think 
we 1 letter git in that umbrcT?” 

“'Fore she hits? Nix! If we do, the fleet’s shark's 
meat. We got to overhaul that wild torp. Gee! an' 
she on'y needs a touch on the nose to—blim!" Flotsam 
shuddered in spite of his sturdy grit. 

Somewhere in the blinding fog the skipjack lioat was 
skimming through. Maybe right under foot—it made 
them craw! with the feel of it—a big Whitehead torjiedo 
lay in wait in the smoking tide waters, like a snake or a 
ground shark, with only a coppery nose showing, and 
loaded to the brass plunge-cap on the end with dyna¬ 
mite, melanite, or cordite enough to blow the biggest 
battleship of the squadron to Kingdom Come! With 
the tide running and the wind rising, there was no tell¬ 
ing where they would find that terror of the sea. And 
only a touch on that ugly snout needed to send her off— 


on 'em—they're all circling round,” Flotsam said, 
manipulating the umbrella and |xa>ring to right and 
left. “Good thing that old foghorn ain't blowing: they'd 
come in.” 

“You'll hear somep'n if they do!” said Jetsam, 
sprawled out flat on his stomach, trying with all his 
eyes to look under the steaming sea smoke. 

“We got to find that ding old warhead—got to find 
her!” They kept on muttering it to screw up their 
courage. The black “smoke” on the water was almost 
as imjienetrable as reeking grease. Once a shadowy tin 
slithered athwart the craft and their hearts jumjied—a 
shark! 

"Smells us!” Jetsam breathed. Centuries were pass¬ 
ing for minutes. 

"Or Quin—Great Mackerel. Sam! Stop'im! Choke 
'im! Gag ’im!” Equinox had seen the slithering fin 
of the shark anil recognized it, and he scrambled up, 
bracing himself on his short legs, his ears and nose 
cocked heavenward as he lifted his voice in a succession 
of blaring, deep-toned brays that sounded over the 
water like the foghorn on the Gridiron, vitalized by 
fear. The lxiys jumped for him; but he backed away 
braying. At the same time the fog around the cata¬ 
maran grew luminous and golden as a lighted stage; 
the warships in the distant semicircle swung their search¬ 
lights one after the other on the center of sound. 


THE drama was on: but neither Flotsam nor Jetsam 
nor the quavering Quin dreamed that ten thousand 
hearts knew that they were daring death in the arena 
of the sea. and knowing, beat faster. 

For the squadron knew now that the warhead was 
“alive. ” The squadron knew, as the boys had known all 
along, and the alarm had flashed forth to Ships Bottom 
as to every ship, that a terribly real danger menaced the 
North Atlantic fleet, with its millions of men and money. 

In that second of alarm every mighty seafighter in 
the danger zone lieat to quarters, as though in the pres¬ 
en e of the enemy: wire-meshed torpedo nettings were 
Hung round the warships, and the roused fleet, formed 
in a far-flung semicircle, faced in, while a score of 
searchlights and ten thousand anxious eyes were leveled 
on that luminous flare of fog off the Gridiron Reef. 

From the shore the white storm fighter of Ships Bot¬ 
tom, already on the alert, stole out with padded fenders 
over the side; from the fleet the daring revenue cutter 
felt her way forward, launching from her bow deck as she 
came the one naval craft that might dare explore the 
lair of the lurking death where Flotsam and Jetsam, 
alone and unprotected, were scouting in their ramshackle 
catamaran, with Quin for ballast. 

A liell-mouthed siren, wailing to seaward, mingled 
with Quin's mournful bray. It startled the boys, jump¬ 
ing their hearts higher. 

“Soun's like the Dago—the dam donk's 
tolin' her in on us!” Jetsam quavered. 

“They've took us for the Grid, along o' 
Quin's talkin'!” Flotsam shrilled. “They 
can't raise us in this fog. They can't sec it!" 
“Listen, Sam!” 

Out of the siren call came a slithering 
splash, as of a great sea fowl skimming the sea and soar¬ 
ing. Higher it rose with the wail of the siren, beating a 
muffled volley as of buzzing birds' wings, boring on¬ 
ward into the focus of light. A shadow flickered, then 
a gray mass loomed overhead, like a great ghostly bird 
in the calcium beams, with long, thin legs like claws 
tucked fore and aft, dripping sea water. Flotsam and 
Jetsam gave a shout of envious recognition. 

“She's the liyderplane from the 'Dago, huntin' the 
torp!" 

“She’s right behind you! For Gawd sake watch out!" 
The shrill yell capping their shout came to the boys, a 
yell clipped short by the onrushing hydroplane, swal¬ 
lowed with its rider in the fog. Flotsam and Jetsam 
stood staring, their eyes on the sea, their faces pallid 
in the glare of the searchlights. For the terror had 
con e, turning on them when they weren't looking! 


"JUT of the circle of light the iron shape wallowed up 


"A gray mats loomed overhead 
like a great ghostly bird." 


soon as they got out far enough. For a long minute 
while the boat bore! through the murk the three sat 
staring; Flotsam and Jetsam in their faded Jerseys and 
knickers, and tiny Quin, squatting back on his haunches, 
a frayed rojie, souvenir of some bootless attempt to 
make him work or fast, dangling from his shaggy neck. 

TONG JOHNSON, of Ships Bottom crew, on patrol, 
heard a braying voice raised in protest, traversing 
the inlet in the smother, and made a beeline for the life 
saving station, spreading the alarm. 

“It's them crazy kids, Flotsam an' Jetsam, gone out 
with the tide.” he said. “An' Quin! The catamaran's 
carryin' ’em, an' they're earn in' the donk out to sea: 
an' they got a old umbrella for a sail. Jump, Fellers!” 

It was the kind of alarm and the kind of weather to 
make the life savers jump. But Johnson was wrong 
about the boys being washed to sea against their wills, 
shanghaied by the catamaran. Only Quin was the 
victim of Fate: Flotsam and Jetsam were choke full of 


the rap of the home-made catamaran! No wonder little 
Flotsam said “Blim!” 

But the lails held on. Sons of the Service, they were, 
b mnd by the law of self sacrifice where shijts and lives 
lay in peril. And here were many—and the time was 
short. And they dared not call out. for fear of setting 
boats in motion, round that terror. 

“She'll boost 'em. all right—less she lioosts us first, 
an' Quin. It was Quin buckin' set us loose.” said Jet¬ 
sam, getting his breath. “No wonder he looks scared!” 

Poor Equinox! He only knew he had l>een kidnapped, 
and he did not like this blind man’s buff at sea any more 
than the Ixiys did. He sat with .drooping ears, listening 
to the tixiting and snorting of the fig-bound fleet and 
the dim lxx.m of the Gridiron somewhere off in the 
smother, wondering what had liecome of that strange 
sea burro which always lifted up his voice in the fog, 
and more than half minded to call to him for compan¬ 
ionship. 

“If the lop picks up, it'll lam that warhead right out 


an ugly iron head with a sheen of copper on its nose, 
slavering sea water, with the barest flutter of an 
automatic screw astern, making its last kick. Behind 
them the wail of the revenue cutter's siren grew louder. 

“That’s her! That’s the old warhead! An’ here 
comes the 'Dago—snorin' head down on us! 

Flotsam flung himself flat on the raft, stretching out 
his stubby arms to fend off the torpedo, all wet and 
huge and blinking evil. 

“Chuck us Ouin's halter, Sam!” he gasped. “That 
hyderplane can’t swing round an' git back in time. \\ e 
got to swing her clear o' the old ’Dago!" 

“Or hang on an’ holler! W’ich end does she shoot out o’? ” 

“Hang ’f I know! Hustle!” Flotsam’s eye was on 
the big brass cap shining on the warhead's nose. Big 
as the blazing sun of noonday it looked, and wicked. 
Only a tap—his stomach went cold. But behind him 
the Onondaga’s siren boomed like a dirge. The good 
old 'Dago! 

For no other ship in the navy would Flotsam and 
Continued on page IS 
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twelve months for over eight hundred men, 
and, it being in nearly every case necessary, 
has supplied them with board, clothing, and 
money until they could pay their own way 
and repay the mission the advance. He in¬ 
dignantly denies that his men are objects of 
charity in the accepted sense. 

"I help men to help themselves. I lend 
them what they need, and they pay me back 
when they can. That’s all there is to it.’’ 

Out of a random one hundred and seven 
men selected from those he has aided during 
the last year, ninety-eight hrve returned 
anti paitl their indebtedness in full. Three 
of the others have up to date had only a few 
days’ work. The remaining six will prob¬ 
ably have to go on the wrong side of the 
ledger. At that, it’s a marvelous showing 
—on the Bowery or Fifth-ave. 

“Of course I get stung—once—by some 
of them," admitted the father. “There was 
the chap I fitted out complete last week. 
Next day he brings me the pawn ticket for 
the whole outfit! And now ! keep asking 
myself is he or ain't he an honest man? I 
think I 'll give him the benefit of the doubt 
—but no more clothes." 

The priest never asks a man his religion. 
His records show the strangely nonsectarian 
basis of his work. < inly when he has taken 
a man tinder his care and given him an 
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identification card (a novel and good idea 
of his) is the question asked. This little 
metal bound c-ard requests that in case of 
trouble or accident notify William J. Rafter, 
319 Bowery. The priest cares for thousands 
of men alive, and buries those who die. 
Only Catholics can be buried in consecrated 
ground. Hence he must know their religion. 
Beyond that, the Holy Name Mission does 
not question or proselyte. 

A study of the mission records for the last 
two years, dealing with over two thousand 
men of all kinds anil conditions, shows that 
more than seventy-five per cent, of them 
drifted to the Bowery through poverty oc¬ 
casioned by lack of work. Of the remaining 
twenty-five per cent, drink was almost en¬ 
tirely the cause. In dealing with the latter 
element Father Rafter's method seems to he 
considerably more efficient than anv other. 

He has a’clubroom fitted up on the third 
floor of the mission, where card tables, a 
pool and billiard table, games, books, and 
magazines are at the disposal of all who come 
to him for work or assistance, if he believes 
them to be worthy. On the top floor is a 
quaint, pretty little chapel, where services 
are held for the Catholic men of the Bowery, 
men whose poverty and pride keep them 
from attending a regular institution. 

— J. IF. Church. 
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Jetsam dare annihilation face to face. But 
the “Guardian Angel of the Coast’ was the 
idol of every Bamegat boy's heart. Be¬ 
sides, without a word being said, save by 
Quin, thev blamed themselves, with the logic 
of bovs, for idling in the big revenue cut¬ 
ter: for in that smother the sailors might 
well mistake the burro's deep-toned bray 
for the voice of the Gridiron's wrecked fog¬ 
horn, giving them bearings. Since they had 
shanghaied Quin, it was for them to make 
reparation, and save the ship. 

Already Flotsam and Jetsam had noosed 
the end of Quin's frayed ro|>e over the tor- 
[Hilo's brazen nose when Jetsam's despair¬ 
ing cry rang out over the siren's roar, signal¬ 
ing the vanished hydroplane. 

“She's right ou -s, Sam! Ain't morc'n 
two ship lengths off! I can mos' see her 
people, a mort—" 

“Grab the umbrel’! We can tow her to 
one side,” Flotsam screamed. “An' yell! 
Yell, Sam, for—Heaven's sake! Quin's gone 
luny!’ 

£ RAZED by the excitement, or homesick 
^ for the lost sea burro, or maddened by 
the proximity of his enemy, the iron shark, 
• Equinox had launched himself on the war- 

C th, body, soul, and heels. All his life he 
d been misused and misundcrstooel by the 
creature man, big and little, and now, as a 
last straw, his own particular friends had 
brought him out in the- blinding fog, prob¬ 
ably to be devoured, like that other burro 
of the mournful voice, by the monstrous 
thing that nosed the catamaran, its baleful, 
brazen eye blinking right ein him. 

The burro's brave’ heart rebelled. Blar¬ 
ing at the top of his lungs, he backed on 
Flotsam, who wriggled from under his heels, 
and lashed out at the torpedo, which lunged 
closer and closer. 

In the awful din the re venue cutter's bows 
drew closer, looming up in a shadowy wedge, 
till in the deceptive fog she seemed to tower 
right over them. From her high up eleck 
came the veiling of many voices, and a final 
car splitting shriek of the siren. Then, head 
on lor the ship, the hydroplane swooped, re¬ 
turning to the cutter. She struck the water 
with her long, Ran pontoons, and rose to 
swoop again, slithering over the sea. At the 
same moment the brass plunger re-ared in 
striking range, and the Onondaga saw her 
doom. 

"What in the name of— Ha-rd a star¬ 
board!” came the n>ar. “The warhead's 
right under us!” 

“Duck!” said Fleitsam. “Dive deep!’ Jet¬ 
sam said, and the boys flashed from oppo¬ 
site bows. 

Equinox saw them go, and heard the cry 
of the gre-at ghost ship that loomed above 
him. Idled with yelling devils. He was in the 
midst of enemies, deserted. But at least 
against that wallowing monster lurching up 
against the raft he would strike one final blow. 

A clattering of heels on metal came, and 
Quin's defiant bray— And the night closed 
in—with a rending roar. 

The air was sweet on sunlit plains of the 
pampas, the tender grass, and the ripening 
berries sweet. All his troubles gone, little 
Equinox, a colt again, cocked his ears to the 
tinkle of the bell mare of the herd, and over 
all the snowy peaks looked down where 
peace was and happiness—and silence. 


TJY Jim! I don't know how it happened, 
but that blow-up jes’ the right minute 
saved the rev’noo! Are you hurted much, 
you kids?’ 

Flotsam and Jetsam, sttinned under water 
by the eruption, found themselves in Ships 
Bottom's boat, with toil-hardened but ten¬ 
der hands feeling them over. At first the 
Ixivs themselves did not know what had 
happened: but slowly their sense's came 
back to them. The < Inondaga's bows tow¬ 
ered over them, still dripping from the erup¬ 
tion of the ocean, while the hydroplane 
splashed on the sea alongside, her planes 
twisted by the shock. 

“Fust we thought the hull Atlantic went 
up," Captain Casco said, his grave face 
bending over them as they babbled ques¬ 
tions. “'Twas that Whitehead torpedo. 
The rcv'noo was a'most on her when she let 
go like a waterspout. She kited that new 
patent flying machine most a mile. Lucky 
you kids wasn't killed, with your shenani¬ 
gans. How'd it happen? Come now!’ 

“She—she must a rammed the boat,’ the 
lads quavered. Heartsick, thev wanted no 
credit for themselves. “Pore Quin's gone?” 

Captain Casco waved a large and impres¬ 
sive hand, and the life crew snickered. “I 
reckon! Ain’t a snitch or a sliver o' nothin' 
left! I opine Quin ain't much loss. Ye 
needn't take on. Boys. It was the voice of 
him nearly coaxed the old 'Dago to destruc¬ 
tion. But he ain't even a voice now: on'y fog!’ 

But whatever Quin's faults or follies, he 
had atoned with his life. Flotsam and Jet¬ 
sam knew the truth, and told it in choked 
voices. They had dared greatly: but Quin, 
and Quin alone, had saved the Onondaga, 
R. C. And, Brothers of the Trinity, the 
three services—Navy, Revenue, Life—unit¬ 
ed to keep his memory green, while over all 
the “Guardian Angel of the Coast’ sounded 
Taps for the god from the machine. 

THE NIGHT OF POWER 


Continued from page 6 

ing pinched and sharp: a bluish shade was 
creeping about the mouth. She cast a 
glance of scorn at her own reflection, caught 
in a mirror that hung against the opposite 
wall, and said the words: 

“I forgive you. Isn't that enough?’ 

“Not quite. ‘I love you—and—” 

The voice was getting very faint. 

“I love you—Dear—and—” 

“And ‘I take you back.” 

“I take you back.’ Her iron fortitude 
was broken. She said it with a sob, and 
gathered the weak head to her bosom, being 
the kind of woman who does not do things 
by halves. 

A MONTH later the doctor received a 
cheek. It was a handsome check, in¬ 
closed with the thanks and compliments of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosval, on leaving London. 

“Carried him off with her into the coun¬ 
try," said the doctor, tapping his teeth with 
a paper knife as he closed the volume of 
“The Daily Telegraph’ that contained the 
case “Ffrench r. Ffrench; Rosval cited.’ 
“In other words, taken him back. And in 
all human probability the man was guilty. 
Women are very weak.” 


















































































